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Brilliant young Feminist and writer from Chile, who is in Geneva for the meet- 
ing of the Consultative Committee of Women on Nationality, which opened its 
sessions in the League of Nations Building on July 2. Sra. Vergara is an 
alternate for the Inter-American Commission of Women on the Consultative 
Committee, Doris Stevens being the Commission's representative. . 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


| The object of this organization shall be 

lo secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


| THE LUCKETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Kqual Rights 
$ throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power te enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 

[House Joint Kesolution Number 55) 

. Introduced In the Senate June 4, 1929, 

by Senator GmeraLp Nyg, North Dakota. 

‘ Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 

by KEVRESENTATIVE W. Ma@napy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Bills Limiting Work Hours 


OTH Houses of the Wisconsin Legislature passed a measure establishing 
RB an 8-hour day for persons. The bill is not yet law because a filibuster 
at the end of the session prevented final action, the Senate having made 
eleven changes in the bill in which the Assembly did not coneur. Action 
may come in a special session. 

This is the same Legislature which refused to pass a bill establishing a 
44-hour week for women workers only. 

Wisconsin is to be congratulated on changing its point of view on labor 
legislation, now refusing to place further restrictions on women only but 
daring to establish an 8-hour day for persons. Time-and-a-half would be paid 
for overtime under the 8-hour bill. 

As the bill was passed by the Assembly, only farm laborers, those engaged 
in domestic service, and watchmen were exempted. The Senate added to the 
exemption list nurses, employees in county institutions, canneries, cheese fac- 
tories, condenseries, seasonal industries, hospitals, and sanatoria. The Senate 
also became more cautious than the Assembly in appending an amendment 
providing that the measure should not become a law until approved by the 
people in a referendum in 1932. 

Meanwhile, the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
reports that North Carolina has reduced the maximum weekly hours of women 
in manufacturing to 55 from the previous legal 60, the daily hours continuing 
to be limited to 11, and Louisiana has reduced the maximum working hours 
for women in certain industries in larger cities to 9 hours a day from 10 hours 
and the week to 54 hours from 60 hours. 

We should think that any woman who has to earn her living would prefer 
to earn it under a law such as that nearly passed in Wisconsin rather than 
under those passed by Louisiana and North Carolina. A thinking man would 
likewise prefer a law applying equally to men and women, for if women must 
be handicapped by laws they can gain opportunity to earn their living only 
by working for less than their less hampered men competitors can accept. 

The Women’s Bureau also issues to the press the following significant 
paragraph: 

“The last biennial report of the Colorado Industrial Commission shows 
a large number of violations of the women’s 8-hour law during 1928-1930. 
Upon investigation, the majority of the law-breaking employers agreed to 
observe the statute in the future, but several arrests had to be made in 
accordance with the law’s provisions. The report emphasizes the difficulty 
of securing information in cases of violation of the 8-hour law, the average 
woman employee being afraid to give information which may lead to her 
discharge.” 

Yet there are still in the Women’s Bureau reformers who insist that laws 
based on sex do not keep women from getting and keeping jobs! Truly, it 
is a strange philosophy which would force women to “bootleg” their jobs, 
to conniye at violations of law to keep the right to earn their living. 


A Judge's Job 


WO dissonant clamors have arisen following the removal of Judge 
“D deu Norris from the bench in New York. One group clamors that 

women really are not fitted to be judges. Another clamors that a woman 
be named to succeed Mrs. Norris. Six' women candidates had entered the 
field as this goes to press. 

Neither clamor excites us. We know that Mrs. Norris’s failure to dispense 
true justice has no relation to the competency of some other woman to 
maintain a judicial mind. We know, too, that it would gain women nothing 
to insist that a woman succeed Mrs. Norris as a magistrate of the City of 
New York unless that woman is carefully selected to serve as a good judge. 

We think attention should be called to the obvions fact, hitherto unmen- 
tioned, we believe, that Judge Norris’s failure as a judge was partly caused 
her lack of true Feminism. Basically a Feminist believes in justice first of 
all, not in reforming. A Feminist believes uncompromisingly that there should 
be complete equality in the law—and in the administration of the law— 
concerning “public morals.” One of the faults of Judge Norris was that of 
sending “framed” women to jail for crimes which they could not have com- 
mitted without the collaboration of men. Judge Norris and New York City 
and New York State did not send the men participants to jail. Much fault 
lies in the law; some, we gather, lay with the judge. 

It is important that Judge Norris’s removal not be used to prevent an 
able woman with a judicial mind from having the opportunity to be appointed 
to any judicial position anywhere. It is important that the right kind of 
person be named to succeed her, regardless of sex. 
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Varied Talks At Sunday Tea 


women in the Indian nationalistic 

movement of “passive resistance” 
against British domination. was empha- 
sized by K. B. Menon, former associate of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and member of the 
Indian National Congress, in an informal 
address before guests at a tea held June 28 
by members of the National Woman’s 
Party at Alva Belmont House. 

Most of the picketing done by the na- 
tionalists in protest against British polli- 
cy is entrusted to women, because “men 
are more likely to use vulgar words and 
violence,” said Mr. Menon. 

Furthermore, the Indian nationalists 
have paid a woman the highest honor in 
their power to give—and a higher honor 
than ever paid a woman in this country 
—by making Mrs. Sarojini Naidu the 
head of their governmental party during 
the period when Gandhi was imprisoned. 

There is a mistaken idea that Indian 
women are kept in cages but this is not 
true of the present, nor is it true that 
women were subjugated during the time 
of India’s supremacy in the past, accord- 
ing to Mr. Menon. But since the coun- 
try has declined from oppression, all 
classes have suffered and women along 
with the rest. 

That the nationalists have pledged 
themselves as favoring the ballot for 
women and do not subscribe to the coun- 
ter arguments of some of the British to 
the effect that the vote of Indian women 
would be dominated by their husbands 
was also reported by Mr. Menon, who 
served as a student volunteer under Gan- 


| important part being played by 


dhi while attending the University of 
Madras. 

Interesting because of his experiences 
and contacts, the guest speaker was none 
the less interesting as a _ personality. 
Though only 24 years old, Mr. Menon has 
nearly completed the work for his Ph.D. 
degree which he will probably take from 
the University of California, besides 
holding a degree from the University of 
Madras, and his A.B. and M.A. from 
the’ California institution. Incidentally, 
he is a Phi Beta Kappa. | 

The gathering for the tea was unusu- 
ally large and enthusiastic, in view of 
the few people left in Washington because 
of the heat, but the shady garden at 
Alva Belmont House is undoubtedly one 
of the most delightful spots in the capi- 
tal. An atmosphere of informality was 
maintained throughout the meeting, the 
other speakers, like Mr. Menon, chatting 
rather than talking to their audience. 

Ruth Miller briefly outlined the work 
which the District of Columbia Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party has out- 
lined for itself during the forthcoming 
year. 

Three bills and laws will be the target 
for attack by this branch of the National 
Woman’s Party because of the inequali- 
ties which they impose on women. 

One, the District jury law, is objec- 
tionable because it has a provision allow- 
ing women to excuse themselves from jury 
duty for minor excuses “because they 
want to play bridge or shop.” But in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Woman’s Party, women should be held 


equally responsible for jury duty with 
men, and the Branch is working for 
equality. 

The inheritance law, whereby the fath- 
er inherits all the property belonging to 
the child, is another discriminatory law 
which the District Branch plans to fight. 

A change in the deportation law will 
also be sought by the District Branch, so 
that no native-born American woman will 
ever be deported again. 


Another speaker, Mrs. Harvey Wiley, 
stressed the necessity of perpetual effort 
to secure the rights of women. Laws in 
themselves are not enough. Education is 
necessary for their inforcement, she said 
in particular reference to the suffrage 
amendment. 


“The vote is not a rocking chair, as one 
of our very wise members has said,” Mrs. 
Wiley said. “It is rather a ladder, for 
climbing to higher things.” 

International aspects of the National 
Woman’s Party program with special 
reference to the fight for equal nationali- 
ty rights for women were stressed by 
Laura Berrien in a brief talk. 


Mrs. Emile Berliner, former District 
Chairman, who is planning a trip to 
Iurope in the near future, said goodbye 
to fellow workers and friends in the 
National Woman’s Party and wished 
them success in their efforts during the 
coming year and Mrs. Paul M. Line- 
barger, District Chairman, 
that the next of the series of summer teas 
would be held on the last Sunday of July 
in the gardens of Alva Belmont House. 


A Workingwoman In Georgia 


first only a few of us who are tagged 

“Industry” understood the language 
of the National Woman’s Party. It is 
simple, though, when you do think about 
it. The rich always see ahead when they 
are offered a “gold brick”; that is why they 
are seldom gypped. They see a stinger 
coming and step aside, while we meet it 
right between the eyes. The “workin’ 
goil” had to lose her job before she be- 
came alert to the danger and before a live 
active Industrial Council in the National 
Woman’s Party was established. 

Those who think the Protectionists 
speak for the working woman should see 
this Georgia situation. Two speakers at 
two women’s clubs were dumbed up by 
someone asking, “What does the worker 
say to these laws?” 

The other night at a meeting called by 
the National Woman’s Party, a speaker 
for “Protection” said she knew about cot- 


] USED to wonder why it was that at 


ton mills, for her father had been treasur- 


er of one, though she did not mix with 


By Josephine Casey 


Note: This ig the sixth of a series of articles by 
Josephine Casey, Feminist and labor union organizer, 
on the situation in Georgia where women are being 
deprived of night work in the textile industry. 


the workers. However, now she had a 
class in social service: that is how she 
got her contact. Another believes in pro- 
tection, pushing the bill to do away with 
night work for women only, said her son 
and daughter are in college and another 
child at school, and, because she would 
feel terrible not to be present in her 
home when they entertained their friends, 
she wanted the mill mother at home. in 
the evening also. Now this sounded 
noble, but the speaker for equality ex- 
plained that the mill mother had to have 
a job to feed her family, and that if the 
mother of the college student had to 
work in a mill she might select the shift 
between midnight and seven in the morn- 
ing. This would enable her to be with 
her children at hours most needed. Many 
mill mothers had said this was the rea- 


son for taking the night shift; many oth- 
ers took it because it meant that or the 
dole. 

Now, social workers don’t seem to 
mind the dole. Truly it is more pleasant 
to give than to receive. The poorer you 
are the more sensitive you are to charity. 

One of the famous “protectionists” 
once explained it to me this way. She 
said: “Josephine, if a beggar gave John 
D. Rockefeller a penny, Mr. Rockefeller 
would smile; but if John D. gave a poor 
proud person a penny, it would be differ- 
ent.” 

Workers not only hate the dole but 
they get angry at anyone’s making laws 
for them without asking if it is agreeable 
to those involved. One girl said she 
thought it was an attempt to reduce them 
to the status of European peasants. This 
girl’s ancestors fought at King’s Moun- 
tain and she knows her history; and any 
infringing on her rights gets her much 
annoyed. I said we were not always 
financially wise and that is why we are 


announced 


tagged “industry” without the words, 
“Captain of” before it. 

But give us credit for knowing some- 
thing! We may be stupid in not getting 
that little technical information which 
would bring a fat salary; we may be 
dense in thinking so little about personal 
material gain; but the Protectionists had 
better stop talking about us as if we 
were morons, as if we were some inferior 
people who can’t be organized and can’t 


Newswomen Hear Femunist 


HREE men made excellent Feminist 
at the national convention 
of Theta Sigma Phi, national hono- 
rary fraternity for women in journalism, 
held at Columbia, Missouri, June 22-26. 

Governor Henry 8S. Caulfield, Missouri’s 
chief executive, talked almost entirely on 
the right of women to equal opportunity, 
equal pay, and equal status in public and 
private employment. His letter to Mrs. 
Harry L. Clowdsley of Kansas City op- 
posing discriminations against women 
was published in Equat Ricuts of June 
27. Ruby A. Black, managing editor of 
Equa Rienuts, retiring national president 
of the fraternity, congratulated him on 
this stand when she was introduced to 
him, and he commented that equality be- 
tween men and women is a major prin- 
ciple with him. 

In his short speech at one of the dinners 
of the convention, Governor Caulfield con- 
gratulated the fraternity on standing for 
_ equal opportunity and status for women 
in journalism, and discussed the general 
situation with regard to economic equal- 
ity. He particularly emphasized the point, 
frequently not understood by men, par- 
ticularly public officials, that barring of 


Equal Rights and E HAVE re- 
Protective ceived from 
Legislation America a pamphlet 


by the Reverend 
Doctor Ryan voic- 
ing the opposition 


For Women 


By L. De Alberti, 


of the National 
= Council of Catholic 
London, England, Women to the Equal 
Jume 15, 1931. Rights Amendment, 


because it is op- 
posed in principle to their understanding 
of the relative rights and consequent du- 
ties of both men and women, and because, 
amongst other things, it would possibly 
wipe out protective legislation for women 
in industry. 

Our co-religionists are, of course, as 
free to oppose as we to are to advocate 
the principle of Equal Rights. The same 
differences occurred when the vote was 
claimed for women; indeed the reasons 
put forward in opposition to Equal Rights 


make contacts. A capable woman often 
has that said about her by a young 


‘thoughtless girl who has never seen her. 


That woman, fine and intelligent and 
healthy, who banged her bobbin against a 
machine while expressing her indignation 
at these little “legislators” is a mild 
sample of what may happen if “protec- 
tionists” don’t get back in the work they 
originally started out to do. Surely 
there should be something else in social 


married women from employment is a 
discrimination and an injustice against, 
not merely married women, but all wom- 
en. - Missouri, he said, would never bar 
married women from public employment 
while he is Governor. 


Tom Collins, Sunday editor of the Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post, gave one of the 
fairest, most intelligent, most penetrating 
discussions of the position of women in 
the profession such a convention ever 
heard. Particularly rare was his honesty 
in saying that men give fewer oppor- 
tunities to women in journalism simply 
because they do not want competition. 
Most employers in journalism are men, 
and what with increased mechanization 
and standardization and consolidation of 
newspapers, there are fewer opportunities 
for persons in journalism. What could be 
more natural, he asked, than the effort of 
men to discourage the entry of women 
into journalism? He told, again with re- 
freshing honesty, about the utterly un- 
fitted woman who worked for him, so that 
he was prejudiced against women in jour- 
nalism. But when she finally was removed 
from his department, she was succeeded 


Press Comment 


have an old familiar ring; they are 
brought forward in much the same way 
whenever women claim any right what- 
ever. Or so it seems to us, since we most 
certainly heard of physiological differ- 
ences and special functions when women 
claimed the suffrage; to say nothing of 
the destruction of the family, were women 
granted the right to go to the ballot box 
once in every few years. 

None of the dreadful prophecies then 
uttered have been fulfilled, and we firmly 
believe that civilization and the Christian 
family will bear with a like serenity the 
shock of Equal Rights. 

We know that women are the best 
judges of their own capacity for work; 
the war gave them an opportunity of prov- 
ing their worth, and they performed suc- 
cessfully many and varied jobs for which 
they had been previously considered quite 
unfitted. 

As to the question of night work, as 


Equal Rights 


service to sell besides legislation for a 
woman printer getting a man’s wage, 
hours, and conditions. The latest is that 
even one of the Governors is finding it an 
easy way to get a medal of distinction. I 
used to like this man. I thought he was 
genuine. But when one sees thirty-two 
States now with laws reading “persons,” 
a Governor who sends out a call for laws 
for “women” gives us a good look-in at 
the methods of a politician. 


Speeches 


by a man who had most of the same faults. 
Then he learned what so few employers 
ever learn—that incompetency is a matter 
of the individual, not a matter of sex, 
and that when one finds an incompetent 
woman one should simply remember that 
there are competent women, not blaming 
the whole sex for one woman’s faults any 
more one would blame all men for one 
man’s faults. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford, editor-in- 
chief of The Household Magazine, was 
another man who made a Feminist speech. 
No one statement of his need be quoted, 
but his whole speech was on a Feminist 
basis. 

A report made by Edith Porter Lapish 
of Washington, D. C., read at the conven- 
tion, shows that although prejudice 
against women as employers is diminish- 
ing, it still exists, even among educated 
and experienced women such as constitute 
the membership of Theta Sigma Phi. More 
and more, however, women are beginning 
to realize that the faults of one woman 
employer may be rather exactly dupli- 
cated by a man employer. Several per- 
sons pointed this out in the study Mrs. 
Lapish made. 


we have often said, no one would suggest 
that nurses should cease night work, or 
that we should revert to a drama in which 
men were engaged to play women’s parts. 
It is, therefore, only to certain kinds of 
night work our friends take exception. 

We are told that the number of women 
who have been handicapped, or deprived 
of employment, by restrictive legislation 
is relatively small and insignificant in 
comparison with those who have bene- 
fitted. Even if this were so it would be 
cold comfort to those driven into the 
desert. 

We are glad that the subject is gaining 
wide publicity, it has nothing to lose by 
that. Women are divided on the point, 
we know; they were also divided on the 
suffrage, in our own country leading wom- 
en, who opposed the suffrage, thought it 
not wrong to stand for Parliament when 
the vote was won. 

Almost by the same post St. Joan’s 
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Alliance received two Feminist papers, 
La Femme Polonaise, in which an oppo- 
nent of the Open Door Council wrote that 
the movement was purely intellectual, 
based on theories and abstract ideas; the 
other, Rieuts, organ of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, giving a report of 
Miss Casey’s work in Georgia, where she 
is organizing the women deprived of their 
work because the Cotton Textile Institute 
had “protected” women by prohibiting 
them from night work. 

After reading Dr. Ryan’s pamphlet we 
find no reason to alter our policy, and 
with the Open Door Council we declare 
that to impose restrictions on women only 
is to treat them permanently as minors, 
and to lower their status as workers. 


Would Eliminate TLANTA, June 


Laws 18 (AP)—Mrs 

Legare Hill Boles 
News, Obear, State chair- 
Savannah, Georgia, man of the National 
June 19, 1931. Woman’s Party, 


said today she was 
in Atlanta to seek elimination of a number 
of Georgia laws which she terms ludicrous. 

She cited two relics of English common 
law, still on the statute books of Georgia, 

one that a woman’s salary is not her own 
- unless her husband gives it to her and 
another that a father is entitled to earn- 
ings of minor children to the exclusion of 
the mother. 

Mrs. Boles Obear, a native Georgian, 
said she would consult with Governor- 
elect Richard B. Russell, Jr., next week, 
relative to revising certain old laws. 
Much Activity Is HAT the leaders 
Shown by Leaders of the National 
of Woman's Party Woman’s Party 
seek wider recog- 
West Virginia nition in the affairs 
Argus, of the nation is evi- 
June 25, 1931. denced by the in- 

creased activities 
now apparent and that extend to every 
State. In West Virginia the efforts of 
Mrs. F. Emma Bishop of Kingwood, State 
chairman of the Party, have been com- 
mended and a recent issue of Equa. 
Ricuts, national organ of the party, con- 
tained the following about the local lead- 
er’s work: 

“Mrs. F. Emma Bishop, State chairman 
of the Woman’s Party for West Virginia, 
has had excellent results in her campaign 
to interest the press and legislators in her 
own State in the Equat RIGHTS program. 
The West Virginia press, at her instiga- 
tion, has carried splendid stories on the 
Larsh case, and has shown marked in- 
terest in Woman’s Party protests against 
the Department of Labor’s sending a 
representative to Geneva to uphold an 
unequal industrial convention. 

“Mrs. Bishop was one of the first to 
telegraph Secretary Doak requesting that 
the government representative at Geneva 


stand for the principle of Equal Rights 
in industry. 

“*Nothing would afford me greater hap- 
piness than to attend the party workers’ 
conference,” Mrs. Bishop writes. “I do 
not see my way clear to do so but my 
heart and best wishes are there!” 

In commenting on resolutions adopted 
by the party workers’ conference the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party held recently in 
Washington, Mrs. Bishop declared that 
she hoped the resolutions would be en- 
dorsed by every right-minded person. 
Paul, she recalled, while discriminating 
against women in the church when he 
said, “Let your women keep silence in 
the church,” which was obvious, as being 
a bachelor Paul would want to do all the 
talking, was for Equal Rights in busi- 
ness as in Romans 16: 2, “I commend unto 
you Phoebe of Cenchrea, that ye receive 
her in the Lord as becometh saints (just 
men) and that ye assist her in whatsoever 
business she hath need of you.” 

The resolutions follow: 

Wuereas, Women have always been 
and will continue to be on an equal plane 
with men in governmental responsibilities 
and obligations; and 

Wuereas, Women’s great contribution 
has received from the major political par- 
ties now in control of the national, State 
and local governments only scant recog- 
nition consisting principally of a few ap- 
pointments to honorary commissions, un- 
paid positions, auxiliary committees, and 
subordinate posts of a minor nature; now 
therefore be it | 

Resolved, That the National Woman’s 
Party calls upon all political parties to 
accord to women greater recognition in 
party councils, party recommendations 
and nominations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the National Woman’s 
Party likewise calls upon the President, 
Cabinet officers and all heads of depart- 
ments of the United States, the Governors 
of the forty-eight States and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
to give greater recognition to women in 
governmental service. 


Montana Seeks ESOLUTIONS 
Equality demanding 

greater recognition 
The Daily of women in public 
Missoulian, office and party 


councils, passed by 
the National Wom- 
an’s Party, have 
been sent to Governor J. E. Erickson by 
Mrs. Claude Elder of Missoula, State 
chairman of the Woman’s Party. Her 
letter read in part: 

“The Montana State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party concurs whole- 
heartedly with the attached resolution 
and therefore urges you to use your in- 
fluence to accomplish the results desired 
as set forth in the resolution.” 

The resolution points out that women 


Missoula, Montana, 
June 19, 1931. 


constitute one-half of society and stand 
on an equal plane with men in govern- 
mental responsibilities and obligations. 
Declaring that women’s contribution has 
received from the major political parties 
only scant recognition, it calls on the 
parties to accord them greater recognition 
in party councils, party recommendations 
and nominations, and asks that officials 
give greater recognition to women in gov- 
ernment service. 


The Committee of IGNS of a new 
Women, July 2 day! Women of 
all countries are 
called together in 
the House of Na- 
tions! For the first 
time, woman’s opin- 
ion is asked by the League. For the first 
time, a committee consisting only of 
women gathers on that stage which is, 
today, the world. It is a joy to realize 
the recognition which woman’s word will 
now receive. Oppressing is the fact that 
this happens in the moment of heaviest 
crisis that civilization has ever known. 

Women are, at heart, international; be- 
cause their maternal instinct knows no 
boundaries, no races, no classes, no na- 
tions. At heart they feel the sorrow of 
any creature, and their cool understand- 
ing verdict is tempered by the warm com- 
passion of their womanly nature. This 
internationalism and sympathy is what 
the world needs today. Cold material- 
ism and narrow-heartedness, like narrow- 
mindedness, have reached the end of their 
wisdom. The world longs for a change 
of system. 

And now woman appears on the pro- 
gram. First, women are called to the 
work of the League of Nations for one 
specific purpose. They are to make rec- 
ommendations to the Council for an inter- 
national agreement with respect to the 
nationality of women. This is a first 
step. But just as love knows no national 
boundaries, neither do poverty, hunger, 
and tears recognize frontiers. Even 
though the narrow-minded and the short- 
sighted build high walls, no island of 
opulence can long endure surrounded by 
countries steadily growing more miserable. 

And accordingly, still greater things 
await women. Our civilization can be 
renewed only by internationalism on a 
foundation of love and toleration and all 
else that is alive. We must exchange love 
for hate, toleration for intolerance, cosmo- 
politanism for egocentric suspension. 

Women are now upon the scene. Hand 
in hand, they form a chain encircling the 
globe; and they will build a dam against 
the disastrous flood which threatens hu- 
manity. With maternal hope, they will 
lay a cornerstone for the safeguarding of 
future generations. The storms upon the 
horizon will be unable to tear down those 
walls which the women of the world now 
begin using their strength to erect. 


Wort Der Frau, 
Vienna, Austria, 
May 31, 1931. 
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HE removal in 

New York City 
of Magistrate Jean 
Norris as unfit to 
sit on the bench will 
be hailed with satis- 
faction by all who 
have read the revolting testimony con- 
cerning innocent women being “rail- 
roaded” to prison through an extraordi- 
nary collusion of stool pigeons, crooked 
police, dishonest district-attorney’s assist- 
ants, made possible by judges who per- 
mitted these things to go on under their 
noses. Of the various magistrates under 
fire in New York in the recent investigation 
by Judge Samuel Seabury, none was more 


The Removal of 
Judge Jean Norris 


The Evening News, 
Portland, Maine, 
June 26, 1931. 


HE denial of fair wages to women 
is economically unsound and works 


a hardship on men workers as well 
as an injustice to women according to a 
recent speech made by Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon, director of research of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, before the Consumers’ League of 
Delaware, meeting at Wilmington. 

After citing the “shockingly low” wages 
paid to women in industry and pointing 
out that these inadequate salaries are 
too often based upon tradition rather 
than lack of skill, Miss Pidgeon went on 
to demonstrate that men in industry 
should advocate a fair wage to women 
workers in justice to themselves as well 
as to women. 

Her argument, as presented in an au- 
thorized summary of her speech at Wil- 
mington, follows in part: 

“The payment of unduly low wages to 
women is a detriment to the country as 


Second Congresswoman Dies 


Lice Mary Rosertson, daughter of 
A pioneers and herself pioneering as 
the second woman to be elected to the 
Congress of the United States, died in 
Oklahoma on July 1 at the age of 77. 

Ever an anti-suffragist and refusing a 
woman secretary because secretarial work 
was “a man’s job,” Miss Robertson con- 
tradictorily enough served in a Congress 
in 1921, 1922, and 1923 which was entirely 
masculine save for her presence. 

She was born in Indian Territory, now 
Oklahoma, the daughter of Reverend 
William Schenk and Ann Eliza Worcester 
Robertson, missionaries to the Creek In- 
dians. Throughout her life, she was much 
interested in the welfare of Indians. 

She worked in the Indian Office of the 
Department of Interior, served as an 
assistant in missionary work among the 
Indians in Oklahoma, introduced domes- 
tic science training to Indian girls, raised 


severe and ruthless in dealing out sen- 
tences to these women than Judge Jean 
Norris. While one might have expected 
from one of her sex a certain sympathy 
and milk of human kindness, this appar- 
ently was completely lacking. Her re- 
moval from the bench is but a slight 
penalty for the havoc she has wrought 
in other people’s lives. It is to be re- 
gretted that she cannot take her place for 
a time in the Bedford Reformatory where 


80 many innocent girls were sent by the 


Tammany magistracy. 

When Jean Norris was appointed to 
the bench twelve years ago as the first 
woman to hold that office, it was con- 
sidered a “symbol” of the advance of 


a whole. If women are low paid, the 
tendency is for employers to cut the 
wages of men, and when the working 
population fails to receive a sufficient pro- 
portion of the profits of their labor, all 
industry is at length bound to suffer. Pur- 
chasing power is curtailed, markets lan- 
guish, and industrial activity is slowed 
down.” 

Replying to the frequent alarms that 
women are likely to replace men in indus- 
try, Miss Pidgeon said that the problem 
so far had become one of adjustment of 
both sexes in industry rather than the 
replacement of either sex by the other. 
She also pointed out that the number of 
women available for employment is more 
limited than the number of men. 
~ “Tt may be accepted once and for all 
that industry needs women as well as 
men,” said Miss Pidgeon. 

“Women are not likely to replace men 


Feminist Notes 


funds to build a boarding school for full- 
blooded Indians, the Nuyaka Mission still 
in service; she taught at the Indian school 
at Okmulgee, presided over a boarding 
school for Indian girls, created a scholar- 
ship fund for promising pupils, acted as 
Federal school supervisor of Creek Indian 
schools, and worked for the Indians dur- 
ing her congressional term. 

The Indian girls’ boarding school which 
she managed in 1885 later became the 
University of Tulsa. At one time she 
served as postmaster at Muskogee. 

She had been in ill health and financial 
troubles for several years before her 
death. Cancer of the jaw caused her death. 


Spain Elects Women 
HE Spanish national elections on 
June 28, after a long suspension of 
civil rights under a dictatorship, declared 
overwhelmingly in favor of the Repub- 
lican form of Government. “Here we are 


Equal Rights 


women in public life. That she has been 
thus publicly disgraced is obviously not 
a reflection on her sex, for four other 
magistrates, all men, have either been re. 
moved or have resigned in order to avoid 
facing charges, and still others, likewise 
men, now face trial. What the removal 
of Jean Norris shows, however, is that the 
Tammany system of selecting judges not 
for their fitness but to reward them for 
services to the organization, leads pre- 
cisely to such perversion of justice as has 
been flagrant in New York in recent 
years. Scores of women members of the 
New York bar are qualified to wear -the 
robe. But Tammany does not select that 
kind, 


Again Women and Wages 


where the industrial process is the same 
and if their work is paid what it is worth.” 


Miss Pidgeon also took occasion to at- 
tack the old theory that women work for 
pin money, “that every woman can be sup- 
ported by father, husband, or brother, 
that women are vacillating and undepend- 
able wage earners intending to stick to 
their jobs for only a few years at most, 
and that all women live at home and ~ 
therefore have not the expenses incident 
to independent living, even the theory 
that it is normal for women to have no 
dependents.” 

In proof of her contention that women 
work from necessity, Miss Pidgeon cited 
a summary of twenty-two studies made by 
the Women’s Bureau and various other 
agencies which revealed that out of 60,000 
wage-earning women investigated, more 
than half contributed their entire earnings 
to family expenses. 


making a nation” is the motto which 
Ortega y Gasset, one of Spain’s intel- 
lectual leaders, proposed should be let- 
tered on great bulletin boards at the 
frontier. Feminists everywhere are de- 
lighted to see that two women candidates, 
Victoria Kent and Clara Campoamor, 
were successful. Elected to help draft 
the Constitution for the new Spanish 
Republic, they will be the first women to 
sit in the Spanish Parliament. 


Elephants and Emancipation 
ASSO, the doughty dowager of the 
circus, has met her match and made 
a friend. What puzzles the elephant, for 
Yasso is a 50-year-old pachyderm, is the 
emancipation of women which permitted 
a 22-year-old, very pretty girl to become 
the companion of her adventures and 

travels. 

It all came about because of the defec- 
tion of her former traveling companion, a 
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mere male, whom Yasso carted about by 
the knee, the waist, and the head all for 
the enjoyment of the crowd and her daily 
rations of hay and peanuts. After he van- 
ished suddenly westward, the circus men 
tried once, and only once, to convince 
Yasso that she should carry a cigar-store 
Indian. Yasso would have none of such 
patent imitations; she would not prosti- 
tute her art. 

But Yasso missed the applause of the 
crowd, and when Stella Lacher of New 
York journeyed to the Garden and applied 
for the job, Yasso’s eyes gleamed. Still 
this was a probationer, so Yasso dropped 
Stella, the second time she held her in 
her mouth. Stella picked herself up, 
dusted off her impeccable white costume, 
and said, “Now, listen, hold me up next 
time.” Yasso did. 

Miss Lacher said she didn’t know much 
about elephants, but she liked horses and 
didn’t suppose there was much difference 
except size. “Besides,” she added, “it will 
take more courage to face my parents 
than the elephant.” It seems she hadn’t 
told them of her idea of going with the 
circus. She was formerly a school teacher 
and art student. 


Equality in Inheritance 

DOUGLAS CARLISLE, member-elect 
J. of the Georgia general assembly, has 
drawn up a bill to present to the assembly 
providing for equality in inheritance of 
paternal and maternal half blood. 

Under the present rules of inheritance 
in Georgia, the father’s child shares 
equally with his half brothers and sisters 
in the distribution of an estate, while 
the other’s child receives no part in the 
estate. 

Wife and children, that is, paternal 


Women's Place 


N the 21st of March last, an influ- 
(} ential group of Bombay ladies sent 
a telegram to the Congress leaders, 
urging upon the then ensuing session of 
the Congress at Karachi to pass a resolu- 
tion enfranchising women on the same 
terms as men, and thus consequent on the 
Hindu woman’s holding property in her 
own right all possible steps thereto should 
be taken. But it is a pity that this legiti- 
mate demand did not receive the atten- 
tion it deserved. 
It is obvious that when the country as 
a whole is going to have its constitution 
placed on a permanent basis as a result 
of long negotiations and much give and 
take between contending interests, it is 
of fundamental importance that the 
claims of women should be considered 
side by side with those of other claimants. 
We emphasize the point that a legal basis 
is the only sure foundation for the pro- 
tection of women and children. Humane- 
ness, education, and social consciousness 


blood or full blood, are the first to share 
in an estate where there is no will and 
are considered primary heirs. When there 
are no primary heirs, the estate is divided 
among the secondary heirs. 


Doctors Demand Equality : 
between men and women 

doctors was one of the main issues 
before the annual meeting of the Medical 
Women’s National Association, held in 
Philadelphia on June 8. 

Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen of Chicago ap- 
peared on the program of the opening 
session and urged the elimination of sex 
as a reason for inequality between men 
and women physicians throughout the 
nation. 

Medical schools are required by law to 
give equal opportunities to men and 
women where the co-educational system 
prevails, she said, but “there are not 
enough internships to provide woman 
medical students with training.” 

She recommended that a letter be sent 
co-educational medical schools and hospi- 
tals urging them to do everything possible 
to take care of the need. 

Of 627 hospitals in this country in- 
dorsed by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, she said, only 174 take women as 
internes. 

“Our membership is of sufficient size to 
entitle us to have three women members 
in every important committee of the 
American Medical Association, and this 
should be accomplished even if a bloc of 
women has to be formed. 

“During the war, women doctors were 
refused on the grounds of sex. Sex alone 
should not be a hindrance to serve in the 
army. I, therefore, believe that we should 
send to the surgeon general of the army 


By Bhagat Ram, Jiv Daya Parcharak, 
Ferozepore Cantt. (Punjab) 


sooner or later find themselves helpless 
or non-operative in the face of greed, ig- 
norance, carelessness, or cruelty—unless 
they have a strong backbone of law to 
support them. 


Nearly every recent committee which 
has studied social conditions in India 
has stressed the urgency of women’s needs 
in matters of education, of health, and of 
relief from certain oppressive social cus- 
toms as well as certain unjust laws. In- 
justice or cruelty, whatever form it may 
take, on whomsoever it may be practiced, 
whatever claim of utility it may make, 
is the worst thing in the world. It is not 
in keeping with the spirit of true spirit- 
uality. It is a canker destructive to the 


_ life of nations, as the records of history 


plainly show. In short, it is a negation 
to all that is uplifting, helpful, healthy, 
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our opinion on this matter, asking for a 
direct communication in reply.” 

Dr. Van Hoosen also recommended that 
a letter be sent to women physicians who 
have practiced 20 years or more, asking 
that they leave money in their wills to the 
association for establishing scholarship 
funds. 


One Woman; 18 Men 
ARTHA MISKOLCZY of Budapest, 
Hungary, is the only woman among 
eighteen fellows appointed by the Brook- 
ings Institution for the academic year 
1931-82. 

Mrs. Miskolezy will study at the insti- 
tution, which opened its new building in 
Washington on May 15. She was a grad- 
uate student at Bryn Mawr College this 
year. She is a member of the Council of 
the International Industrial Relations As- 
sociation at The Hague and was formerly 
secretary of the Experimental Social 
School of Budapest and assistant in the 
Department of Economics of the Univer- 
sity of Budapest. 

The other fellows are divided in their 
nationality with eleven Americans, three 
English, one Austrian, one German, and 
one Japanese. They will all be in resi- 
dence in the new building next year. 


Beauty Is Aviator 
EAUTIES are no longer, if ever, nec- 
essarily beautiful but dumb. Netta 
Duchateau of Belgium, aged 17 years, just 
chosen “Miss Universe” at an interna- 
tional beauty contest, is a licensed air- 
plane pilot in her native land. 

So “the loveliest girl in the world,” ac- 
cording to public proclamation of a num- 
ber of judges, is also a capable and clever 
young woman. 


in the Future Constitution of India 


and progressive. To deny human rights 
to women as citizens is to make it appear 
that man may be ignoble to the weak, 
and yet remain noble to the strong; that 
he may act cruelly without being cruel. 


The many and various handicaps that 
have been long placed on women must 
make all true lovers of the country so 
determined as to do all in their power to 
see that at least general principles to safe- 
guard women’s needs be laid down in the 
new constitution, not only for their own 


sake, but in the interests of the whole 
country. 


Women deserve all the more justice be- 
cause they preserve us, mould us, and are 
the true makers of a country and its 
people. What hope can we have for the 
future of women in a country like India 
where women have been for long centuries 
in a condition of serfdom, unless we have 
some assurance that the voice of women 
shall be heard upon their own claims and 


? 
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their own needs, by every consultative 
body that may be set up to complete the 
terms of the constitution? If you are 
really earnest in your determination to 
stand by India’s demand to be the mis- 
tress of her own destinies, and if it is 
quite true that the first thing which the 
Congress aims at, is (as we are told to 
believe) the uplift of the poor masses; 
then you will lose no time in giving 
India’s mothers and children their due 
rights as human beings. 

Under the present Hindu law very few 
women can inherit property in their own 
right. Therefore the question of women’s 
representation on the legislative bodies 
cannot be solved here simply by inserting 
in the proposed fundamental rights the 
words “Equal Rights and obligations of 


all citizens without any bar on account 
of sex,” unless we give some assurance 
that the present Hindu law will be 
amended so as to include the equitable 
rights of women therein. 

Further we should like to point out that 
the clause 11 of the Congress resolution 
on Fundamental Rights, providing for 
“Adult Suffrage” is by no means clear 
enough. Does it refer only to the rights 
of men? Or does it refer to the adult 
persons of both the sexes? But we very 
much regret that a clause so wise in its 
intention but so ambiguous in its wording 
should have passed there unchecked. 
_Now that the Indian woman has proved 
herself more than man’s compeer in the 
cause of India, and that with such a 
courage and capacity for self-sacrifice and 


Equal Rights 


service that causes even the greatest of 
the Indian leaders to acclaim the female 
as not the weaker, but the nobler sex; 
it is time that we recognized the equality 
of women with men in all vital matters of 
self-protection and _ self - determination, 
India could never have risen to recog. 
nition but for the willing service ren- 
dered from its women. Co-operation of 
women is as important for a happier 
India as the unity of Hindus and Mo. 
hammedans. To keep women down is an 
indication of slave-mentality, and sub- 
versive of national dignity. Those who 
believe in self-protection for men must 
also believe in it for. women. Only as 
men and women seek truth together, and 
together build for a complete humanity, 
can either sex come to fullness of life. 


News from the 


Marta Vergara 

UR cover this week bears the portrait 

of Marta Vergara, of Chile, a mem- 
ber of the Nationality Committee of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, 
and one of the two alternates for the Com- 
mission on the League of Nations’ Con- 
sultative Committee of Women on Nation- 
ality. 

Sra. Vergara was one of the Spanish- 
American women who waged the success- 
ful campaign at The Hague Conference 
on the Codification of International Law 
to prevent ratification. Since then, at 
Geneva, she has been tireless on behalf 
of Equal Rights, in nationality, in the 
realm of industry, everywhere. _ 

Her articles have gone out from Geneva 
to the Hispanic press everywhere, afire 
with generous devotion to the cause 
of Equal Rights. Her appeal to the 
women of the Americas to demand indus- 
trial equality has been widely commented 
upon since the close of the International 
Labor Conference. Her work for a world- 
wide code of equal citizenship is well- 
known to those who keep abreast of inter- 
national Feminist activities. 


A Feminist Loss 

ERTRUDE BUCKHOUS, librarian 

and professor of library economics 
in the University of Montana, died sud- 
denly in Missoula, Montana, on May 19. 
An ardent Feminist and devoted member 
of the Woman’s Party, Miss Buckhous 
rendered valuable service to her univer- 
sity, and assembled for the institution a 
library which is in a very real sense a 
monument to her memory. 

When she assumed charge of the library 
at the State university, it was a small 
one of 11,000 volumes and 6,000 pamph- 
lets, lining the walls of a single room. 
She built it up to a collection of 110,000 
volumes and 40,000 pamphlets, now 
housed in a beautiful library building. 

In 1915, Miss Buckhous planned and 


sponsored the Montana County library 
law, providing for the establishment of 
county libraries. In 1929, largely through 
her organized plan, the State Legislature 


“passed a law providing for the Montana 


Library Extension Commission. Her 
death is a great loss to the twin causes 
of Feminism and public education. 


In Magazine 

N Good Housekeeping for September 

will appear an article by Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, president of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, on “America’s Contribution 
to the World Code.” It will constitute 
an authentic history of the struggle for 
equality in nationality to the present 
time. Mrs. Belmont has been intimately 
connected with that struggle since its ap- 
pearance on the international stage; and 
that ultimate success which now seems 
within sight will, when achieved, bear evi- 
dence of her ‘foresight and world-embrac- 
ing vision. | 


Husband and Wife Speak 

UNA LEE, director of national ac- 

tivities of the National Woman’s 
Party, and her husband, Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, well known Porto Rican writer 
and economist, were both on the program 
of the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, 
last week. Mr. Mufioz-Marin spoke on the 
“Status of Porto Rico for the Round Table 
on Latin-American Relations,” and Miss 
Lee on “Equality in Industry” on the 
Round Table on Southern Industrialism. 
Mr. Mufioz-Marin is a frequent contrib- 
utor to the press in English and in Span- 
ish on Latin-American political themes; 
and Miss Lee on Feminism. 
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TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 
Treasurer’s Report 
Laura Berrien, Treasurer 
R. E. Haycock, Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head. 
, quarters, December 7, 1912, to June 
15, 1931, $1,873,608.17. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, June 15, 1931, to July 1, 1931: 
Mrs. Harriette E. Botsford, France.................... $1.25 


(Pledge for Eqiial Rights) 


(Subscription to EQUAL RIGHTS) 
Mrs. D. Fenton Thompson, Ind...................... 2.00 
(Subscription to EquaL RIGHTS) 


Mra. Heolem P. 10.00 
Massachusetts Branch, Headquarters share of 
dues for following members (all in excess 
of 25 cents kept by Branch): 
Mine CAREC. 25 
Mrs. Genevieve M. .25 
Mre. Charles 3B. .25 
Mrs. Jessica C. Hemdergon. .25 
Mrs. A. G. Hollingsworth................................ .25 
Miss Margreta A. 
Mrs. William R. 25 
Miss A. Marguerite Smith................................ 20 
Mre. Elizabeth Tomlinson............................ .25 
Michigan Branch, payment of pledge................ 51.93 
Missouri Branch, Headquarters share of dues 
for following members (all in excess of 
25 cents kept by Branch) : 
Mrs. Harry L. 
Mrs. Madaline 25 


Total receipts, June 15 to July 1, 1931.......... $159.93 


Subscription to E@uaL Rients for 6 months) 


